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The evolution of Bombay’s multifaceted socio-cultural identity and its 
development as India’s business capital have been influenced historically 
by diverse political and economic factors. 


URBAN identity is created through a com- 
plex of interactions changing through space 
and time among the people who inhabit the 
geopolitical space a city occupies, the agen- 
cies which operate and the political leader- 
ship which evolves in and around it. 

A seminar on the ‘Evolving Cultural Iden- 
tity of Bombay, 19th and 20th Centuries’, 
organised by the department of sociology at 
the SNDT University attempted to delve 
into the complexities of Bombay’s urban 
identity through time and space. The three- 
day interaction touched upon a broad range 
of areas: the city’s historical evolution, its 
changing role and relevance in the colonial 
period and after independence, its working 
class face; its political features and cultural 
ethos and the relation between the two. That 
it was held soon after the first phase of 
communal riots which shook Bombay in 
December made for a special sensitivity in 
discussing and trying to understand the com- 
plex and multifaceted identity of India’s 
urbs prima. The seminar encompassed a 
broad canvas: offering a historical perspec- 
tive within which contemporary issues could 
be discussed. (Appended is a list of papers 
presented). 


CREATING URBAN IDENTITIES 


How are urban identities created? What 
prompts and contributes to their change and 
transformation over time? 

The notion of representing a city by an 
identity is full of problems. It can mean 
several things to several people. The con- 
struction of an identity occurs by rejecting 
another. Anthony King’s paper explored the 
notion of identity as applied to cities, sug- 
gesting that the defining of the city’s iden- 
tity can take place only against a charting of 
economic, social and political systems over 
time. 

Jim Masselos’ paper enlarged upon the 
theme of how the influx of outsiders changes 
the identity of a city. His paper contended 
that the ways in which the city perceived 
those who came to it in their times of crisis 
are themselves statements about the nature 
of the city. They alsosay a lot about what the 
city meant to those who administered it and 
influenced the directions of its growth. The 
manner in which the city coped with these 
crisis migrants defined the urban identity. 
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For example, the immediate response of the 
British bureaucrats was to treat it as an 
administrative problem. The city therefore 
emerged in this context as ‘‘an entity on 
which operated a system of British power 
reinforced by its own range of philosophical 
conceptual assumptions about the nature of 
governance.’’ The city thus became an 
expression of a structure of power relation- 
ships of various kinds with underlying as- 
sumptions which informed these exchanges. 
Illustrating this Masselos described how the 
famine victims of the 1820s who were seen 
initially as worthy destitutes became the 
worthless poor in the legislation of 1856, 
and since many of them originated from the 
princely states as ‘foreign’ and a source of 
pollution bringing illness and contagion. By 
the late 19th century the only migrants who 
were considered ‘appropriate’ for the city 
were those who came seeking work and the 
famine refugees were seen as worthless thus 
reinforcing the image of the city as the 
“hardworking productive capital’ of the coun- 
try. Even at the height of the plague Bombay 
asserted its primacy, its superiority and its 
purity, partly through the social message of 
exclusion of destitutes from the countryside 
and thus defined itself as apart from the rest 
of India. 

But just as people and the city’s response 
to its people, old and new, define its identity, 
there is also the built environment. Bombay 
was once described as the connecting link 
between Europe and Asia, where ‘“‘two 
civilisations meet and mingle’’. Atone level 
the city provides a historical document and 
at another it is also a reflection of the 
prevailing social and economic forces. 
Norma Evenson pointed out that Bombay’ s 
power structures are reflected in its build- 
ings: colonial rulers built to endure and 
Bombay was to stand as a monument with 
wealthy Indian lending patronage to Euro- 
pean styles. At the turn of the century with 
rapid growth came congestion and attempts 
to provide low cost housing and the 
charecteristic chawl came into being. 

Taking up the issue of land usage pattern 
as a feature of the physical characteristic of 
a city, Miriam Dossal focused on the chang- 
ing ecological and landuse history of 
Bombay. In the late 18th century in an effort 
to extend state control and stake a claim to 
all land in Bombay island, a survey was 
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undertaken and attempts were made to con- 
vert foras land into freehold property and 
initiate a land market. Resistance took the 
form of rioting and petitioning and reflected 
the anxiety of various Indian communities 
as the state began to make its presence felt 
by replacing traditional rights on land by a 
new dispensation. The survey which mapped 
out Bombay for the colonial rulers may be 
seen as the state’s attempts to make itself 
strong in its base so as to establish its control 
over the hinterland. 

By the late 19th century Bombay’s cotton 
mill industry was greatly influencing the 
growth of the city. The industry had grown 
in an unregulated atmosphere after it began 
in 1856. Rasheed Wadia pointed out that the 
setting up of the Factory Commission in 
1875 led to legislation which not only regu- 
lated labour but also to a change in the 
relationship between the industry and the 
colonial state on the one hand and between 
the government and the workforce on the 
other. There were various types of pressure 
groups which took an interest in the factory 
legislation: there was the Manchester Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the cotton MPs com- 
bine in England which was interested both 
in protecting the Manchester industry from 
Indian manufacture as well as fostering the 
development wastelands for cotton cultiva- 
tion, and the growth of transport and port 
facilities. Then there was the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association protesting against 
the duties being levied. The most in- 
fluential of course was the Lancashire 
lobby, whose connection has to be under- 
stood in the context of the crisis in the 
industry in 1877-78 and its increased depen- 
dence on the Indian market, occurring at a 
time when British imports of coarse cloth to 
India had declined and the Bombay mills: 
were growing. 


BoMBAY’s WorkKING CLASS 


Bombay’s working class, its role and 
relevance and its transformation in mod- 
ern times were the subject of three papers. 
Sumit Guha’s paper on the role of Bombay 
workers in the Quit India movement drew 
attention to the extent of working class 
participation and the influences that were 
at work in that period. When the move- 
ment was launched in 1942, Congress 
leaders did not expect much support from 
Bombay workers. While this was gener- 
ally true, there were complex factors which 
influenced their actions such as the vari- 
ous political groups, especially the Com- 
munist Party. On the whole the paper 
suggested the workers of Bombay were - 
quite prepared to make their own deci- 
sions on political issues and even to defy 
their unions. This made it difficult for any 
union to exercise control. Guha contended 
that it was this old tradition of scepticism 
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about leaders and unions which the ag- 
gressive unionism of Datta Samant drew 
upon in more recent times. 

H D van Wersch’s paper explored urban- 
rural nexus during the 1982 textile strike in 
Bombay. What role did the rural ties of the 
workers play in sustaining this historic strike 
which lasted for 18 months and involved 
2,40,000 workers? Hershe contended that 
while the fact of the rural connection was 
made use of by the leadership in advising 
them to go back to the villages, the problems 
that this caused were not adequately under- 
stood. Thus workers who went away were 
virtually cut off from what was happening 
here and towards the end of the strike it 
bacame impossible to contact them. The 
paper pointed to the communication lacu- 
nae which prevented a live link from being 
established through which a support base 
could have been generated in the country- 
side. 

The discussion on the paper threw up 
many questions: was this rural-urban con- 
nection too glorified? What after all was 
achieved by this advice to workers to go 
back to the villages? It was one aspect of not 
politicising the strike, and the failure of 
progressive forces to lead the spontaneous 
upsurge. This failure is what has lead to the 
situation which erupted in December in 
Bombay. On the other hand, that the work- 
ers who went back to the villages brought 
with them a different perception of politics 
is seen by several later incidents: in the 
Sangli by-elections later, for instance, work- 
ers participated in the campaign to support 
the Lal Nishan Party candidate. Even more 
importantly, the novel Baliraja project, 
which puts into practice an alternate vision 
of development was spearheaded by dis- 
placed workers. 


Jayant Lele and Gerad Heuze examined 


the genesis and growth of the Shiv Sena and 
its brand of popular culture. Lele dealt with 
the development of the Sena from a group 
with limited objectives to a party which 
grew between the ‘‘two spaces’’ of wealth 
and poverty in Bombay appealing to ‘‘aclass 
squeezed in between which has neither ben- 
efited from close contact with the power 
structure nor as recipient of the welfare 
dole. He locates the party’s growth in the 
context of the political economy of 
Maharashtra. The Shiv Sena is examined as 
among the emanations of ‘‘crisis of crisis 
management’’ of the Indian state and as an 
attempt by the dominant classes to manage 
popular resistance to the policies of the 
state. The Sena became both a consequence 
and a contributor to the ideological confu- 
sion rampant among Indian intellectuals in 
the late 60s. Tracing its growth, Lele pointed 
out that the strong undercurrent of Hindu- 
ism which was never overt earlier became a 
part of its political strategy when it decided 
to expand its activities to the smaller towns 
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and villages of Maharashtra. Launched at a 
time when the ravages of the economic 
crisis were being felt around the country the 
sena was able to coalesce the backward 
classes with its populist Hindutva imagery 
and has been able to exploit people’s aspira- 
tions and dreams in the name of religion, 
region or language. 

Gerad Heuze focused on the manner in 
which popu.-r culture grows and the spaces 
it captures. As an illustration he used the 
Shiv Sena’s relations with popular culture, 
and pointed out that it was connected with 
the families which took part collectively in 
its activities; a second source of integration 
are the informal networks in schools and 
colleges and a third are the mitra mandals. 
The mandals play the role of privileged 


spaces of non-competition, non-exploita- 


tion and non-domination but are not action- 
oriented as the ‘shakhas’ are. It is through 
this capture of cultural and social space that 
the Sena is able to spread itself. Popular 
culture has always been about specific ways 
of dealing with space appropriations. 


INTELLECTUAL DIVERSITY 


A series of papers discussed the intellec- 
tual and socio-cultural development of 
Bombay from the colonial period to present 
times. J V Naik’s paper dealt with the period 
between 1822 and 1857 which saw the intro- 
duction of the new education and the emer- 
gence of liberal rational ideas and institu- 
tions with the newly-founded vernacular 
press playing an important role. This phase 
of the Bombay Renaissance was characterised 
by the following features: an intellectual 
resistance to British colonial rule and the 
emergence of a demand for a say in the 
affairs of the administration; the evolving 
critique of prevailing obscurantism and the 
promotion of rationalism; the creation of a 
demand for science and technical educa- 
tion; and a growing demand for the regional 
language as amedium of instruction. Subse- 
quently there was a slide-back and there 
occurred a distortion of the process of 
modernisation, amajor reason for this being 
the adoption of English as medium of in- 
struction. 

Why did the focus of intellectual life shift 
from Bombay to Pune? One reason could 
have been that Bombay had no past history 
whereas Pune was the Peshwa capital. 
Bombay’s rise in the early 19th century was 
at a time when the Peshwa kingdom was 
collapsing and this led to a congregation of 
intellectuals in Bombay. For instance, the 
influenceof Bombay on the rest of India was 
through individuals who had connections 
with Pune+Ranade, Tilak, Phule. What 
was the “Bombay Renaissance’? There was 
no such ‘Calcutta Renaissance’. Whatever 
was happening in Bengal was centred in 
Calcutta. A lively discussion on comparison 


between Bombay and Calcutta led to the 
view that such a comparison was rather 
futile. But a comparison with Pune helps us 
toconstruct intellectual developments more 
fruitfully. 

Meera Kosambi’s paper looked at British 
Bombay and Marathi Mumbai. For the Brit- 
ish, Bombay was the spearhead of commer- 
cial and later imperialistic ambitions and for 
the indigenous people of Maharashtra, it 
was a peripheral coastal enclave of a foreign 
trading community until it collided with the 
Maratha power and conquered it. But even 
so, it remained alien until later. 

Francoise Mallison’s paper explored 
Bombay as the intellectual capital of the 
Gujaratis. The development of Gujarati lit- 
erature in this period owes its impetus to the 
introduction of western-style education in 
Bombay. Young writers educated here cre- 
ated new literary forms not necessarily to 
endow the language with new forms but to 
disseminate the reforms which they thought 
to be indispensable. Discussed in depth were 
two Gujarati writers: Narmadashankar and 
in the following gene:ation Govardhav 
Tripathi. But soon several factors lead to the 
shifting of intellectual activity to Ahmedabad, 
Baroda, etc. However, after 1960 when 
Gujarat separated Bomay retained the larg- 
est number of writers and its hold on the 
avant garde. 

Three papers delin „ted the development 
of cultural and social life in Bombay in more 
recent times: Shanta Gokhale on the devei- 
opments in theatre, Raja Rao on Indian 
English literature and Nalini Pandit on dalit 
literature. 


BOMBAY, THE BUSINESS CAPITAL 


Claude Markovits examined Bombay a- a 
business centre in the colonial period and 
compared it with Calcutta. The signifi. antly 
different sub-system which developed in 
the two cities was a characteristic of a 
specific curve of the trade cycle in commod- 
ity markets and the varying efficiency and 
capacity of the local business community 
and its communal mix, the latter often being 
a more decisive factor in determining the 
rise of acity. While on the eve of the second 
world war the twocities were evenly matched, 
the Bengal famine and the partition set 
Calcutta on a spiral of decline. 

Nigel Harris’ paper set out to exam:ne 
how cities are reacting to competing in an 
open world economy and second, how 
Bombay might perform in the same context. 
He argued that the whole process of 
globalisation makes not for homogeneity as 
for differences leading to a reinvention ©’ 
identities. Bombay has always belonged n 
a sense to both cultural spaces, we»: an. 
east. ‘‘Itis the most western of all Inca. 
cities, and the most Indian of all wester: 
cities.” 
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Narendra Panjwani’s paper drew atten- 
tion another way of understanding the urban 
ambivalence of Bombay. He contended that 
the industrialising city did not exist in the 
Indian mind. This disarticulation between 
mind and body gives rise to the notion that 
city’s growth and associated problems are 
uncontrollable and inevitable. The major 
issue of social provision has had more to do 
with inappropriate institutions and struc- 
tures than the extent of the problem. There 
is for instance the failure of BMC to fufil its 
minimal obligations, the failure of the pro- 
vincial government to evolve any coherent 
urban policy and the failure of the national 
government in taking cognisance of urban 
growth in its ideological pursuit of develop- 
ing rural India. 

This theme of urban development in the 
Bombay region and the role of the state was 
further elaborated by Swapna Banerjee- 
Guha. Given that land use patterns are shaped 
through development programmes, spatial 
patterns in cities are determined by plans 
and policies of the state which have an 
underlying social and political logic. Policy 
priorities are determined by the relative 
control of power of different claimant groups 
who have some leverage with the state ma- 
chinery. To understand these linkages vis a 
vis Bombay, three case studies were high- 
lighted: the development of Vasai-Virar 
region, the Backbay region, and New 
Bombay. All these provide sufficient evi- 
dence to show that urban development does 
not embody social neutrality. 

Usha Thakkar’s paper unravelled the 
ideologies and interests which have wo- 
ven the fabric of city politics and focused 
on the dynamics of the relationship be- 
tween the municipal commissioner and 
the municipal corporation. That this has 
an impact on the city’ development is also 
noticeable. 

Isabelle Millbert and Pratima Panwalkar 
dealt in great detail, the process of imple- 
menting a World Bank-aided shelter project 
for slum upgradation and underlined the 
importance of the emerging role of slum 
settlements in the context of new policies 
and the points of tension. 

This movement towards upgradation of 
slums and the increasing interest of interna- 
tional capital in developing Bombay as a 
stable and lucrative base for market penetra- 
tion will have consequences for the health 
‘status and mortality patterns in Bombay. 
Radhika Ramasubban and Nigel Crook’s 
paper examined the social-spatial configu- 
rations of mortality as a consequence of the 
evolving residential patterns in the city from 
the late 19th century to 1980s. An interpre- 
tation from the data is that urban bourgeoi- 
sie will attempts to live in localities where 
natural environmental amenity is perceived 
to be high, while leaving other localities for 

the working classes to occupy. However in 
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a city with naturally proscribed space as in 
Bombay, only the big bourgeoisie and allied 
professional classes, constituting the ur- 
ban elite will retain their environmental 
advantage forcing on the small industrial 
and commercial bourgeoisie less desir- 
able locations intermixed with working 
class populations. This section will at- 
tempts to upgrade its environment in the 
absence of opportunity to move away. 
This polarisation within these areas is 
only partially reflected in the spatial dif- 
ferences in mortality. Public health activ- 
ity in these areas may eventually lead to 
reduction in mortality differentials, but 
the problem of increasing pressure on 
land, and the politics surrounding the is- 
sue, will continue to create conditions 
which will affect overall decline in mor- 
tality. 

What is the experience at the individual 
level of living in Bombay? What beliefs 
undergo change when the environment of 
the village or the small town is replaced by 
the city? From the psychoanalyst’ s perspec- 
tive Udayan Patel pointed out that the city 
creates a conflict in the individual between 
‘“trusting and developing new learning skills 
and distrusting and living life by rigid un- 
questioned belief’’. The city often becomes 
both compassionate and violent. Moreover 
while the village can remain static the city 
does not. 

It is this, the changing nature of the city 
and its ability to adapt to the changing 
demands made on it by dominant socio- 
economic forces which has prevented the 
city, Bombay from falling into a decay. On 
the other hand, this has also afforded a 
certain manoeuvrability to the different 
power groups to extract advantages for them- 
selves. This is reflected in the diverse pat- 
tern of the city’s cultural fabric. 
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